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ISOLATIONIST AND CONTEXTUALIST ESTHETICS: 
CONFLICT AND RESOLUTION 


I. THE CONFLICT 
HE conflict between isolationist and contextualist theories of 
art is the great divide in esthetic theory. Almost all philoso- 
phies of art can be classified as contextualist, or isolationist, or as 
mediating between the two. 

I am employing my terms very broadly. An isolationist theory 
insists that art is distinct and separate from the rest of life. A 
contextualist theory asserts the integrality of art and life. When 
I use these terms I intend to designate no metaphysical or political 
doctrine, but merely to indicate these two different interpretations 
of the meaning of art. 

As an example of the isolationist type of theory we may cite 
the statement of José Ortega y Gasset: ‘‘The new art . . . will not 
tolerate a confusion of frontiers. The desire to see frontiers be- 
tween things sharply defined is a symptom of mental health. Life 
is one thing and poetry is another thing.’’? Likewise typical is 
the statement of Clive Bell: ‘‘To create and appreciate the greatest 
art the most absolute abstraction from the affairs of life is essen- 
tial.’?? These statements stand in sharp contrast to such a con- 
textualist point of view as that expressed by John Dewey: ‘‘ Art is 
the living and concrete proof that man is capable of restoring con- 
sciously, and thus on the plane of meaning, the union of sense, 
need, impulse and action characteristic of the live creature.’’* Or 
again, contextualism is expressed in the declaration of André Mal- 
raux: ‘‘ All art is a means of possessing our destiny. And the 
cultural heritage does not consist in the works of art that men 
should respect, but rather in the works of art that help them to 
live.’’ ¢ 


1 La Dezhumanizacion del Arte, Madrid, 1925, p. 47. 

2 Art, New York, no date, pp. 266-267. 

8 Art as Experience, New York, 1934, p. 25. 

4 Speech at the London Meeting of the Writers’ International Association 
for the Defense of Culture, Summer, 1936, quoted in the New Republic, Vol. 
LXXXVIII (1936), p. 319. 
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In order to distinguish and define these contrasting interpreta- 
. tions, we shall discuss art from a threefold standpoint: the work of 
art, the artist, and the public. 

(1) The work of art. The contextualist theory asserts, and the 
isolationist theory denies, that the work of art is an interpretation 
of external reality. , 

The isolationist theory excludes, as irrelevant to the esthetic 
approach, unless for the sake of a merely preliminary recovery of 
meanings, all consideration of the broad context of nature and 
human life: because the art work as such, according to this view, 
expresses nothing but itself and has no external organizing prin- 
ciple—that is to say, its elements and organization are not de- 
termined by any reference to the context of life or nature. 

This doctrine implies that works of art are a certain class of 
objects and certain sorts of objects are not works of art. Since 
the work of art is virtually free from relations to external things, 
its value and meaning must attach to the surface constituents and 
the surface structure of the work as grasped in immediate content.® 
Although thoughts and symbols may be components, as in literature, 
they do not, in their esthetic capacity, signify anything in the real 
world, they are not important for their truth, but are to be appreci- 
ated and judged only in their surface import, and in their fitness, 
congruity, or appropriateness within the work as a whole. Only 
works that can be characterized in this way are works of fine art, 
and consequently a sharp distinction must be made between such 
works, as, for example, poems, statues, paintings, and musical 
compositions, and, on the other hand, products of the utilitarian 
arts, such as locomotives, bridges, airplanes, factories, etc. These 
latter works depend in large part upon their functional relationship 
to other things, and, therefore, according to the isolationist theory, 
they are not esthetic. 

The contextualist is committed to no such view. He will prob- 
ably argue that even the most ‘‘abstract’’ work of art, such as a 
‘‘non-objective painting’ or an example of ‘‘pure music,’’ has 
some reference to the surrounding world of actual life, and that 
its worth depends partly upon this reference. Moreover, in the 
case of the ‘‘representational’’ arts, such as the novel, the interpre- 
tation of life may be the very core of the work and may possess not 
only intrinsic, but great instrumental, value. The contextualist 
theory, in fact, rejects the sharp distinction between the fine arts 

5 For an elucidation of the esthetic meaning of the words ‘‘surface’’ and 
‘¢immediate,’’ cf. D. W. Prall, Aesthetic Analysis, New York, 1936, Ch. I; 


and the amplification of Prall’s theory by Andrew Ushenko, ‘‘Esthetic Im- 
mediacy,’’ this JoURNAL, Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 68-72. 
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and the useful arts. John Dewey, for example, believes that art 
is preéminently that state in which action and contemplation blend, 
in which means and ends interpenetrate. William Morris, taking 
a similar view, declares that art includes not only ‘‘painting, and 
sculpture, and architecture, but the shapes and colors of all house- 
hold goods, nay, even the arrangement of the fields for tillage and 
pasture, the management of towns. and of highways of all kinds, in 
a word, ... the aspect of all the externals of life.’?*® In such a 
passage, he is using ‘‘art’’ in the sense of esthetic art and is break- 
ing down the rigid distinction between such art and so-called prac- 
tical art. 

(2) The artist. The isolationist theory asserts that the artist 
is a natural outsider aloof from society, pursuing art as a self-sus- 
taining activity, neither produced by the world nor reacting upon 
it. The artist, thus shut up in his private world of imagination 
and peculiarly esthetic emotion, is bound to appear an eccentric. 
This point of view is implied in Vasari’s account of the idiosyn- 
eracies and irresponsibilities of some of the artists of the fifteenth 
century. Since the Renaissance, this view has been expressed many 
times, but it was most widely prevalent in the nineteenth century. 
Miirger’s account of the ‘‘bohemian,’’ Balzac’s portrait of ‘‘the 
poor poet,’’ Eichendorff’s depiction of ‘‘the good for nothing,’’ 
Poe’s idealization of the impractical dreamer, Wilde’s notion of the 
esthete, Gautier’s celebration of the ‘‘pure’’ artist, are but a few of 
the expressions of the isolationist theory. 

This interpretation, which is still widely prevalent, has certain 
effects upon the artist. It makes him think that he is concerned 
with self-expression without regard to a public, or with communi- 
cation of unique esthetic feelings to a select audience. It incites 
him to free his art from all ‘‘extraneous’’ elements, to shun exhor- 
tation, conviction, representation, perhaps even meaning. It re- 
inforces his tendency to be a ‘‘bohemian,’’ to kick over the traces, 
to be disdainful of the mores of society, to stand aloof from the 
life problems of his fellow men. It encourages him to break with 
tradition : to express the ‘‘original,’’ the bizarre, to be an individu- 
alist in his art. This fact helps to explain the bewildering succes- 
sion of art movements in recent years, such as symbolism, post- 
impressionism, cubism, futurism, vorticism, imagism, expression- 
ism, constructivism, dadaism, surrealism, existentialism. There is 
a tendency to embrace each new movement because it offers an 


6‘¢Art under Plutocracy,’’ Collected Works * William Morris, Vol. 
XXIII, London, 1915, pp. 164-165. 
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opportunity to be untraditional and to drop the movement as soon 
as it becomes a tradition. 

According to the contextualist interpretation, on the other hand, 
the artist works within great traditions, he is nothing without them, 
without the essential life of mankind that is reflected through these 
traditions. Even when he is revolting against a tradition, as in- 
deed he must when it becomes sterile, he is still being influenced by 
it and is in search of new values which can be shared. Oftentimes 
artists who are thus in ‘‘revolt’’ are returning to essential old 
traditions, as in the case of Rubens restoring painting to its Flem- 
ish sources, or Yeats reverting to the simplicity and romance of 
old Irish song. 

The contextualist, moreover, contends that everybody is, at least 
potentially, an artist in a measure. The exclusive concentration 
of artistic talent in certain individuals is by no means natural or 
inevitable; it is an effect of the denial of opportunity to the masses, 
the relative neglect of a very important side of human education, 
and the extreme division of labor characteristic of our economic 
order. In so far as these conditions are eliminated, the creative 
life will become the common patrimony of man. As Marx has 
said, we should look forward to the time when there will be no 
mere painters, but men who, among other things, also paint. Each 
man will practice his occupation without being completely absorbed 
in, and identified with, his work.’ Maintaining that the artistic 
impulse is thus quite normal, the contextualist rejects the isolation- 
ist tendency to depict the artist as ‘‘queer,’’ abnormal, more or 
less neurotic. 

(3) The public. If we turn now from the artist to his audience, 
we find, as we might expect, that the isolationist theory insists that 
the contemplation of a work of art is a unique esthetic experience, 
quite different from any other attitude. For example, Kant limited 
the esthetic attitude to a state of completely disinterested contem- 
plation whose appropriate object is pure abstract design, non-func- 
tional and non-representational. ‘‘Every one must admit,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘that a judgment about beauty, in which the least interest 
mingles, is very partial and is not a pure judgment of taste.’’® 
Since the death of Kant a great many writers have emphasized the 
detachment or disinterestedness which, they maintain, necessarily 
characterizes the attitude of the beholder of a work of art. Among 
such theorists, Roger Fry contended that there is a unique and 
disinterested esthetic emotion directed solely to the apprehension 


7 Marx, Deutsche Ideologie, in Gesamtausgabe, I, Berlin, 1927, p. 221. 
8 Critique of Judgment, London, 1931, p. 47. 
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of relations internal to the work of art. This emotion, he declares, 
‘seems to be as remote from actual life and its practical utilities 
as the most useless mathematical theory.’’ ® 

The effect of such esthetic isolation, we are told, is to vivify. 
The peculiar brightness and intensity of imaginative vision can 
not be achieved unless the mind concentrates, unless it insulates 
and focalizes its powers. Within the exclusive world of the esthetic 
experience, as Pater has said, the soul burns with its ‘‘hard, gem- 
like flame’’; it crowds ‘‘as many pulsations as possible into the 
given time.’’ 2° 

The isolationist theory, moreover, contends that the beholder of 
the work of art should have certain criteria in mind in judging it 
esthetically. He should consider the work not in relation to any- 
thing which caused it, or which is signified by it, or which is an 
effect of it, but in itself, in its internal architectonics and its unique 
individuality. Or to put the same thought in terms of the Aristo- 
telian ‘‘four causes’’: the contemplator or critic should not concern 
himself with the efficient and final causes of the work of art, since 
these are external to it, and therefore not esthetically relevant, he 
should be concerned solely with the material and the formal causes: 
with the artistic medium and materials grasped in their esthetic 
immediacy ; with the artistic form judged in terms of its internal 
characteristics as contrasted with its external references. The 
tendency of the isolationist theorists, moreover, is to maintain that 
greatness in art is not to be judged in terms of its actual enrich- 
ment of mankind, but in terms of its appeal to a quite select group: 
the experts, the connoisseurs. 

In contrast, the contextualist tends to take the view that works 
of art should be submitted to the wide judgment of mankind. He 
maintains that the sustained and democratic suffrage of the gen- 
erality of audiences over a period of centuries is the safest eri- 
terion of greatness in art. He probably will admit that mankind’s 
reasons for its esthetic judgments are worth little in comparison 
with those of an accomplished critic, but its verdicts may neverthe- 
less be more trustworthy than those of a single individual or a few 
individuals, however expert they may be. According to this point 
of view, there is a fundamental rightness about a general consensus 
of opinion if sustained over a long period of time that is seldom 
found in individual judgments, however cultivated or articulate. 

Moreover, the contextualist challenges the view that the be- 
holder of the work of art is simply ‘‘disinterested.’’ He contends 


' +9 Vision and Design, London, 1920, p. 302. 
10 The Renaissance, New York, 1900, pp. 250-252. 
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that the term ‘‘disinterestedness,’’ or ‘‘detachment,’’ or ‘‘dis- 
tance,’’ since it indicates merely an attitude of aloofness, can not 
account for the positive enrichment that art brings. In so far ag 
interest is lacking, the esthetic experience is a blank, and can not 
be distinguished from any vacant state. Therefore, as Dewey has 
said, ‘‘ ‘disinterestedness’ cannot signify uninterestedness. ... 
There is no severance of self, no holding of it aloof, but fullness of 

participation.’’ | 

The contextualist will also contend that the attitude of the con- 
templator is not concerned with ends to the exclusion of means. As 
Dewey again has maintained, experience is most satisfactory when 
means and ends are indissolubly fused; and the adequate appreci- 
ation of works of art involves experience when it reaches this peak. 
Delightful as an immediate exercise in vivid apprehension, the ap- 
preciation of a work of art is at the same time an education of the 
mind and the organs of perception in new modes of experience. It 
is marked, not by the reduction of mental functions to a ‘‘pure’’ 
isolated act of contemplation, but by a greater inclusiveness of 
psychological factors. 

According to the contextualist interpretation, moreover, the ap- 
preciation of a work of art is heightened by knowledge of its context. 
For example, a scholar steeped in knowledge of the Middle Ages 
will put tenfold more meaning into the reading of the Divine Com- 
edy than will an uninformed person. To sunder an art object from 
such relations to the surrounding world is to impoverish it. If 
the appreciation as a result is more ‘‘pure,’’ it is'also more bare. 
So at least the contextualist would argue. 


II. THe RESOLUTION 


Both the isolationist and the contextualist interpretations have 
their dangers. Isolationism tends to make art irresponsible, preci- 
ous, and dehumanized. Contextualism tends to make art impure, 
didactic, and tendentious. If we follow the isolationist, we are in 
danger of falling into a sterile purism; if we follow the contextual- 
ist, we are in danger of sacrificing the autonomy of art. We must, 
therefore, retain the genuine insights of isolationist esthetics and 
yet advance to the broader and richer interpretation of contextu- 
alism. 

I suggest that the conflict can be resolved if we can show that 
art involves a harmonious fusion of the two opposites, isolationism 
and contextualism. 

We are encouraged to hope that this is the case by the very 


11 Op. cit., pp. 257-258. 
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character of art. Art is the great reconciler of opposite poles 
which, in our practical life, ordinarily exclude each other. More 
than any other form of human experience, it combines such con- 
trasting moments as variety and unity, familiarity and strangeness, 
repose and stimulation, order and spontaneity, the Apollonian and 
the Dionysian moods. In great tragedy, for example, the extreme 
intensification of emotions, far from excluding a sense of repose, 
produces the dynamic calmness which Aristotle termed ‘‘catharsis.’’ 
Likewise, as Freud has pointed out, art involves the harmonious 
coworking of the conscious and the subconscious: the dream is 
inserted into the texture of waking life: the irreal and the real are 
fused. Or, again, as Schiller has indicated, art is the reconciliation 
of law and impulse: the form, the pattern, the ‘‘lawfulness’’ of the 
experience become the expression, not the repression, of impulse. 
Or, as many philosophers have realized, the images of esthetic ex- 
perience are seemingly objective and yet are dyed in the emotion 
and sensibility of the beholder: the duality of subject and object 
disappears: the work of art is, in a sense, myself, and I am the 
object, since I project myself into it. Because art, in combining 
such opposites, is more inclusive than other modes of experience, 
Schiller, in his Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man, is justi- 
fied in his contention that it makes man whole, and that man is 
only whole when he engages in such activity. 

The question for us, then, is this: Is there a pair of opposites, 
one of which is the basis of the isolationist theory and the other the 
basis of the contextualist theory; and do these two opposites, like 
the other opposites that I have mentioned, harmoniously interpene- 
trate in esthetic experience? 

There is one answer to this question that seems to me quite in- 
adequate. A number of writers have suggested that the isolation- 
ist and contextualist interpretations can be reconciled by a proper 
demarcation of their respective spheres. According to this view- 
point, if we consider pure art or art qua art, the isolationist ap- 
proach is exclusively valid ; but if we consider impure art or the way 
art in actual life becomes intertwined with the other strands of 
culture, the contextualist approach is imperative. 

I regard this as a pseudo resolution of the conflict. The con- 
textualist is not merely asserting the banal and obviously true 
proposition that art is often entangled with other forms of culture 
and that it must then be interpreted in terms of its entanglements. 
Nor is he merely asserting that pure art has various educational, 
psychological, moral, religious, economic, or political causes and 
effects, and that these must be taken into account in a full in- 
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terpretation of art. Any intelligent isolationist would admit that 
such indeed is the case. Of course, the contextualist does in- 
sist much more emphatically than the isolationist that art 1s inter- 
twined with non-art and that it has non-esthetic causes and effects; 
but he is also asserting something far less obvious and more con- 
troversial. He is asserting that art as art—esthetic art—even in 
its purest form can not be validly interpreted except in contextual- . 
ist terms. 

Our question, therefore, is this: Does such art combine the 
isolated and the contextual, and, if so, in what manner? 

The isolationist doctrine insists that art has a unique essence 
which separates it from other activities, whereas the contextualist 
theory maintains that art has a broad human function which unites 
it with the rest of life. Both are right. Art combines two mo- 
ments, the unique and the generic, the isolated and the contextual. 
The unique element is to be found in the specific image—in its 
creation, contemplation, and intrinsic content. Such an image can 
be made clear and vivid only when it is grasped in isolation. Try 
to get a vivid image, for example, of a house: you can only do so 
if you ‘‘frame’’ it, isolate it, seize its distinct individuality. On 
the other hand, when you grasp the generic meaning of a house, 
you relate it to many physical and social facts: to the family, the 
household economy, the neighborhood, the gathering of friends, the 
work of the architect and the carpenter, the physical materials 
and the style of the building. The effect of the image is to isolate; 
the effect of the meaning is to connect. My contention is that art 
combines both the image and the meaning, although the first is 
usually explicit and the second implicit. The meaning in art, 
however, is not a bare factual concept: it is always a generic value. 

To elucidate this statement, I must define what I mean by art. 
It is the expression of values: the deepening and clarifying of in- 
trinsic values by imaginative expression. The values expressed 
in a work of art, moreover, are partly unique, and, as unique, they 
do not even exist until they are expressed; but they also fall within 
a genus, and thus have a universal character. Artistic expression 
means the creation of a spectfic variant of some generic value. The 
specificity is the basis of the isolationist theory, the generality is the 
- basis of the contextualist theory. 

Art, I say, is the expression of values. A value, as I shall use 
the term, is an interest: an attitude of liking or disliking, of prefer- 
ence, appreciation, or appraisal. It is a hedonic, emotional, or 
volitional state, perhaps qualified by judgment. The artist ex- 
presses this state by fusing it with concrete qualities. There is 
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nothing strange or unusual about this fusion of values with quali- 
ties. Before analysis has broken experience into ‘‘objective’’ and 
‘‘subjective’’ components, it is shot through with value-qualities. 
Wordsworth, describing the sensations of his boyhood, speaks of 
‘‘the souls of lonely places,’’ and ‘‘the characters of danger or de- 
sire’’ impressed ‘‘on caves and trees, upon the woods and hills.’’ ** 
Shakespeare remarks that the daisies, violets, and cuckoo-birds ‘‘do 
paint the meadows with delight.’’** Whitehead observes: ‘‘We 
enjoy the green foliage of the spring greenly: we enjoy the sunset 
with an emotional pattern including among its elements the colors 
and the contrasts of the vision.’’** Experience of this sort, in 
which values are inextricably fused with specific qualities, is char- 
acteristic of all life in its presentational immediacy, before analysis 
has done its work of dividing and abstracting. Esthetic experi- 
ence is experience at this level. The artist creates a work of art 
which transmits this sort of experience. 

He puts into his work the values that excite and express his in- 
terest. He does this by fusing these values with concrete qualities, 
thus recapturing the integrality of esthetic experience as I have 
described it. The work which he thereby creates exhibits not only 
primary and secondary qualities but also tertiary qualities such 
as urgency, cheerfulness, serenity, and grace. The work of art, 
which exists only when the imagination is kindled, is therefore not 
a physical but a phenomenal object, possessing those qualities that 
the mind lends to it. It is this phenomenal character, and the 
presence of tertiary qualities, that make possible the expression of 
values. Such expression is achieved not only by representation 
and connotation, but by pure abstract design, such as a Bach fugue 
or a Moorish arabesque. Since the time of Plato and Aristotle, 
philosophers have recognized the value-expressiveness of harmonies, 
rhythms, patterns of color, three dimensional shapes, and other 
non-representational elements. These can be pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, attractive or repulsive, gay, sad, exciting, sublime, or embody 
some other value, positive or negative, felt by the artist.. 

When art is so conceived—and this is my main point—it com- 
bines the unique and the generic, the isolated and the contextual. 
Artistic expression means the creation of a specific variant of some 
generic value, such as delight in activity, the enjoyment of func- 
tional economy, or the love of harmony. The artist is aware, at 
least vaguely, of the generic value before he starts to create, but 

12 Prelude, Book I, lines 464-479. , 


18 Love’s Labor Lost, Act V, Scene 2, line 907. 
14 Adventures of Ideas, New York, 1933, p. 321. 
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the variant is created or elaborated in the very act of creation. 
What distinguishes an artist from an ordinary person is very largely 
his ability to imagine some new concrete variation of the old ab- 
stract theme. About two-thirds of the poems in the Ozford Book 
of English Verse deal with love or death, but each one is a unique 
creation.'® 

The basis of the isolationist theory is provided by the variant 
factor—by the concrete, specific, original, immediate component in 
esthetic experience. The value-expressive character of any art- 
work emerges, in part, from the pattern of word, sound, color, or 
figure as immediately moving apart from any external qualities or 
objects of which it may be the sign. The isolationist theory has 
emphasized the pure esthetic immediacy, the uniqueness, the inef- 
fability of particular qualities when thus embodied in the work of 
art. In so far as we concentrate solely upon this component in 
artistic experience, our senses and concrete imagery do fence us 
off from the world. In so far as the artist, moreover, is exclusively 
absorbed in this phase of art, he concerns himself not with ‘‘the 
why, the whence, or the whither’’ of things, nor with their general 
import or ulterior connections, but with ‘‘the what’’ as immedi- 
ately apprehended. The experience out of which a work of art 
springs stirs the mind because of no merely ulterior reason, nor be- 
cause it is a sign or correlate of something absent, but because it 
is intrinsically moving. The work of art, as the embodiment of 
such experience, is likewise exciting in its own right, and therefore 
the beholding of it involves an intense absorption in the essence or 
‘‘quiddity’’ of certain values as immediately present to sense and 
imagination. This is the ‘underlying truth in all isolationist theo- 
ries of art. , 

The basis of the contextualist theory is provided by the generic 
factor. Works of art possess ‘‘depth meanings’’ or ‘‘root values’’ 
—meanings or values of universal scope below the sensuous surface, 
underneath the pure esthetic immediacy of the specific qualities. 
Housman writes: 


By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid.16 


These lines evoke not only the particular images of ardent youths 
forever slumbering in graves beside impassable streams; they no 
less suggest the meeting with ultimate obstacles, the inescapable 


15 For a fuller interpretation of the generic values in art and their relation 
to the specific, see my article, ‘‘The Root Values of Art,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 324-332. 

16 A Shropshire Lad, New York, 1922, p. 83. 
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frustration, the brevity of life, the finality of death. Even in the 
ease of so-called non-objective art—‘‘pure music’’ or abstract 
geometrical painting—our response depends in part upon a soci- 
ally recognized and a socially constructed scale of values. The 
common lives of men in association—‘‘far more powerful than the 
life experience of any one individual’’—have amassed a vast en- 
semble of affective experiences and value-qualities which are soci- 
ally accessible and constitute the common stock for the concrete 
emotionally moving communication of values.’ Wilhelm Wor- 
ringer, the German art historian, has shown that the expressiveness 
even of straight lines or curves largely depends upon such social 
universality.*® 

The generic values form the ‘‘realistic,’’ ‘‘broadly human,’’ and 
‘‘social’’ content of esthetic experience. When given a determi- 
nant imaginative expression, they constitute an interpretation of 
life which may possess great instrumental, and not only intrinsic, 
value. Innumerable factual statements have been made about the 
sorry lot of ordinary workers; but think how much more vivid the 
problem becomes when delineated by a drama such as Hauptmann’s 
The Weavers or by a novel such as Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath. Many people have feebly imagined what war must mean, 
but Goya’s lithographs of the Napoleonic war in Spain or Picasso’s 
mural of the bombardment of Guernica, quickens the imagination 
into an intense appreciation of military brutalities. Newspaper 
readers have perused many accounts of the effect of the atomic 
bomb, but until John Hersey depicted, as only a literary artist 
could, the effect of the bomb upon a number of characters in Hiro- 
shima, the insanity of the event did not come alive in the minds of 
Americans thousands of miles from the scene. The contextualist, 
pointing to such examples, can validly contend that the work of art 
may reveal concretely, as nothing else can, the sharp edge of ac- 
tuality. 

Moreover, the conception of art as the expression of values, in 
which the generic value is given its specific variation, fully justi- 
fies the contextualist view that art is broadly human. Life, in its 
very essence, is the experience of values; and hence art, which alone 
can express values concretely, is terribly relevant to life, and is 
limited in its scope and depth only by its autonomous nature and 
by the bounds of life and human genius. Art not only expresses 
but creates values; for as Nietzsche truly declares: ‘‘Valuing is 

17 Cf. Christopher Caudwell, Illusion and Reality, London, 1937, especi- 
ally pp. 166-167. 


18 Cf. his Abstraktion und Einfiihlung, 12th edition, Munich, 1921, and 
Form in Gothic, London, 1927. 
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creating : hear it, ye creating ones! Valuation itself is the treasure 
and jewel of the valued things.’’?® Art is thus fundamental to 
the whole enterprise of living as a means of self-expression, com- 
munication, and creation. As Whitehead has said, ‘‘The habit of 
art is the habit of enjoying vivid values’’; 2° and no other form of 
activity is more important in the cultivation of the human spirit. 

Art is, indeed, as the isolationists contend, a unique activity, 
since it has a distinctive purpose—the evaluation of human experi- 
ence in concrete terms; but it is also, as the contextualists maintain, 
a fundamental human function and expresses the broadest human 
interests. In its widest meaning, esthetic art is any selection or 
control of concrete qualities so as to evoke an acquaintance with 
the values realizable through them. From this standpoint, it in- 
cludes the laying out of parks, the planning of cities, the building 
of highways, the designing of homes inside and out, the making of 
functional objects with a view to their expressive appearance—any 
activity, indeed, in which there is a show of concrete qualities, and 
in which man’s taste controls that show so as to express his sense of 
values. Thus art is as wide in its province as the contextualists 
assert; yet, as the concrete expression of values, it is not to be 
confused with any other of the distinctive pursuits of man, and it 
is therefore as autonomous as the isolationists contend. Art is 
art, and not morality, religion, technology, or social reform; but 
neither is it an anodyne or a piddling luxury or an esoteric escape 
from life. 

As the contextualists like to point out, moreover, the artist in 
some respects is not so very different from creators in other fields. 
He has no monopoly upon imagination or subconscious creation. 
There is a striking similarity, for example, between Mozart’s ac- 
count of how he composed his music and Poincaré’s description of 
how he arrived at his mathematical discoveries. The manner in 
which Otto Loewi with a flash of insight made the discovery which 
won him a Nobel Prize in Chemistry, the way in which Kekule in 
a vivid imagistic daydream solved the problem of the benzene mole- 
eule, the circumstances under which Descartes formulated his 
philosophy when in three dreams he discovered the ‘‘foundations 
of a wonderful science,’’ are but a few of the many examples of 
the ability of scientists or philosophers to draw upon the resources 
of the imagination or the subconscious—to solve their problem by 
inserting the dream into the texture of waking life. Citing 
additional evidence of this type, Professor R. W. Gerard has de- 


19 Thus Spake Zarathustra, New York, 1909, p. 74. 
20 Science and the Modern World, New York, 1926, p. 287. 
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clared : ‘‘Many have insisted that the imaginative process is differ- 
ent in art and in science. I see no basis for such a position. On 
the contrary, the creative act of the mind is alike in both cases.’’ 74 

Although the mental processes are akin in the two cases, they 
are put to different uses. Art, in its ultimate form, retains the 
concrete character of the experience out of which it springs, whereas 
science is ultimately formulated in terms of abstract signs. Signs 
in art seem to me preliminary and instrumental to the consumma- 
tory experiences in which the art ultimately consists. They are 
simply memoranda of imaginative activity on the part of the artist 
and stimuli to evoke such activity upon the part of the beholder. 
In the moment of esthetic vision, they take on ‘‘flesh and blood’’ 
and function as no mere signs but as present values. The essence 
of a sign is that it gives us mediated, rather than immediate knowl- 
edge; and even an iconic sign, although it pictures its archetype, 
is but the surrogate for some original object or experience. The 
essence of a value in art, in contrast, is that it is imaginatively 
realized in its immediacy and concreteness. One of the principal 
differences between science and art is that the former, giving us 
knowledge by description, must employ signs as its ultimate sub- 
ject-matter, but the latter, giving us knowledge by acquaintance, 
makes use of signs only as its proximate subject-matter, which must ~ 
be superseded by a direct imaginative enactment of value-experi- 
ence. So abstract is modern physical science that Bertrand Russell 
has even said that it would be possible for a congenitally blind man 
to know all of our physics. 

Whereas science thus clings to formulae, art always presents 
a specific variant of a generic value. The artist always exercises 
a unique function and always expresses the unique and specific 
qualities of value-experience. Consequently, the isolationist theory 
‘is correct in emphasizing the individual réle and the unique vision 
of the artist. Yet this is but half the story. The artist is also 
exercising a fundamental human function which has its generic 
aspects and its roots in the social life of mankind. Therefore the 
artist is not like a mere neurotic, who is a prisoner of his own de- 
lusions, locked up in a self-enclosed subjective realm. He tran- 
scends his private wishes; he explores and creates by means of his 
art the values of mankind. As an active workman with a social 
function, he need be no more queer, no more separated from life 
than you or I. The frequent tendency in our society for the 


21‘¢The Biological Basis of Imagination,’’ Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXII 
(1946), p. 479. : ; 
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artist to be a neurotic or an irresponsible ‘‘bohemian”’ is a reflec- 
tion upon our social order rather than a universal necessity. 
' Tf we turn from the artist to the public, we find that the con- 
textualist theory is correct in maintaining that the mass of men 
should judge the work of art, but the isolationist theory is equally 
correct in asserting that the expert should judge. . It is safest to 
heed what both the connoisseurs and the generality believe since 
each group has certain virtues and limitations. The cultivated too © 
often lack any deep foundation in the common life, and conse- 
quently their judgments are rootless. The function of art should 
be to contribute to the life of man, and mankind is in the best 
position to judge whether its life has been actually enriched. Since 
the generic factor in art flows from the common life, the common 
man is probably most keenly aware of it. The masses, on the other 
hand, too often lack the capacity to appreciate difficult art, or to 
separate the specific factor, the personal and original component, 
from its accompaniments and to judge it in itself. Perhaps there 
can be no reliable tribunal of esthetic judgment until mankind, 
split into the élite and the masses, is harmonized and made whole. 

The fundamental fallacy of the isolationist has been to interpret 
art in terms of the specific component exclusively, instead of 
recognizing that it is one of two mutually supporting components 
within a relational whole. In art, as in all esthetic experience, the 
stream of experience is integral and undivided; nevertheless, with- 
in this unity, we have the specific pole and the generic pole, the 
immediate surface and the connoted universal factor. In making 
this statement, I do not mean to deny that the generic and specific 
components remain independent variables. Certain works of art 
are relatively generic and others are relatively specific; and either 
component can be independently increased or diminished. Yet both 
are present in every real work of art and the esthetic character is 
the result of their interpenetration. An object or experience that 
merely tickles the senses or stimulates the emotions without con- 
veying any generic or ‘‘human’’ meaning, is not art: it is just 
a sensual pastime or vacuous melodrama. Also any object or ex- 
perience that merely conveys abstract generic meanings without 
sensory concreteness or individuality is not art: it is, at best, science 
or philosophy. In art, the universal essence merges into the spe- 
cific image, and the more seamless is the unity, the more perfect is 
the art. It is easy to overlook the generic element because it is 
submerged in a perceptual field; and the isolationists have disre- 
garded it as a matter of principle. 

We live in a culture with a relatively high degree of social 
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differentiation, specialization, and egocentricity; and under these 
circumstances there is a marked tendency to interpret art in terms 
of the non-generic component alone. Egocentric beings find in art 
egocentricity ; specialists are prone to think that art is as detached 
as is their specialty ; the members of a distinct economic class often 
suppose that art reflects only their exclusive interests rather 
than the integral life of mankind. On the other hand, in a totali- 
tarian type of culture such as the Nazi, where individuality. is sacri- 
ficed and men are trimmed and patterned according to the general 
edicts of the Minister of Propaganda, critics are prone to stress 
the generic component exclusively. Even in our society, men some- 
times commit this contextualist fallacy. Such a narrow conception 
of art, formulated in terms of one or other of its modes, is bound 
to be stultifying. In art the poles meet, the extremes are harmon- 
ized, and mankind is enriched by the synthesis. 


MELVIN RAaDER 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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HROUGHOUT the history of philosophy, the problems of 
philosophy have been re-shaped and re-envisaged and solu- 
tions reconsidered as a consequence of new modes of knowledge 


and the exploration of new fields of experience and inquiry outside 
the range of narrowly philosophical analysis. Thus the whole con- 
ception of knowledge itself was transformed from that of contem- 
plation of changeless being to that of experimental inquiry; moral 
sanctions and moral values came to be reformulated in terms of 
empirical investigation of consequences. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the influence of biology came to be decisive in the whole ap- 
proach to mind and nature itself, mind coming more and more to 
be seen as a complex form of animal behavior, and nature as a 
cycle of genesis and growth. In the twentieth century philosophy 
has been refreshed and reformed by concepts borrowed from the 
social sciences, witness the philosophies of culture and the highly 
socialized interpretation of morals. 

It is the thesis of this paper that recent reflections upon the 
arts and the esthetic experience have consequences of importance 
for what may be called general philosophy. Studies in the psy- 
chology of art and the history of artistic styles and forms, con- 
sideration of matter and form, meaning and mode, the nature of 
the immediate and the unique as encountered in the experience of 
the arts, the problems of moral responsibility and moral conse- 
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quences of artistic creation or artistic enjoyment—all these have 
implications for problems generally regarded as the special prov- 
ince of philosophers. In problems arising out of a consideration 
of both the practise and enjoyment of the arts, it has become clear 
that there are no isolated problems of esthetics. 

Thus, to take the most obvious instance, the problem of taste 
and judgment in the arts is, as Kant long ago pointed out, a special 


case and a special paradox of judgment. For taste, apparently 


subjective, capricious, irrational, and, beyond certain limits, ap- 
parently inflexible (so that our whims in the arts seem occasionally 
to be, as some one put it, whims of iron), yet seems to illustrate 
principles that involve standards and sustain universal judgments. 
But the arts involve human themes which affect and qualify judg- 
ments, and the effect, strong if ambiguous, of these themes and 
interests, of what Dewey calls ‘‘the human contribution’’ in the 
arts, raises questions not dissimilar to those raised in morals. 
Again, just as moral judgments begin with, or assume, certain 
preferences, tendencies, or capacities, so, with respect to the arts, 
taste, preferences (more or less direct, more or less undisguised) 
are the origins of judgments. In the experience of the arts we 
are face to face with the immediate sources of more complex and 
rationally formulated values. 

But there is, it would appear, one aspect, especially in the 
analysis of the experience of the arts, that is suggestive for the 
problem and theory of morals. The whole literature of morals is 
filled with references to immediate values and ultimate goods, or 
ultimate good. In the mouths of moral philosophers both terms 
often seem empty abstractions or dialectical counters. ‘‘Intrinsic’’ 


is used to define where moral discussion begins or where it arbi- 


trarily ends, and ‘‘ultimate goods’’ is a term used to define where 
it is alleged it must stop. In the experience of arts one is driven 
to such terms or their equivalent to identify ostensible and unmis- 
takably recognizable aspects of the esthetic experience. The quali- 
ties, or quality, immediately perceived and felt with immediate 
pleasure, the delight enjoyed for itself, the things seen or heard 
with delight, the beauty that, if not a joy forever, is indubitably 
a joy here and now, are empirical illustrations, identifiable in- 
stances of intrinsic value. They are also examples and paradigms 
of those ultimate goods of which moral philosophers and Utopian 
social philosophers dream. 

It may be said that experience of the arts illustrates and points 
up the fact that all values are intrinsic. Whatever can be defined 
as good or as @ good in music, poetry, or painting is a good here 
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and now. Whatever its beauty is must be experienced in some 
present of some observer. The specific and unique beauty is a 
value immediate and intrinsic. By a different and more dialectical 
and circuitous path moralists have arrived at the same conclusion. 
Ultimately, whatever remote goods the good life may sustain must 
be experienced, like the qualities of a poem or a painting, in some 
here and now. In social organization and in individual action 
the conditions for the realization of any good are complex, as they 
are in the production of any work of art. But in the complicated 
conditions of modern industrial civilization, few goods are made 
so immediately and simply available as in works of art. Means 
are separated from ends, parts from wholes. 

Many of the prohibitions and proscriptions of morals are in 
the interests of some ulterior good to be achieved, and eventually 
to become intrinsic and immediate, like blessedness or happiness. 
But whenever moralists have tried to denote rather than to define 
a good, they have had to cite such instances of immediacy and en- 
joyment as the arts afford to imagination, even in disordered lives 
and chaotic civilizations. Moral precepts are imperatives made in 
the interests of some further goal to be, like salvation or beatitude, 
eventually enjoyed. But whenever moralists have tried to define 
a good, they have had to cite such instances of lucid and radiant 
immediacy as the arts afford; the mystic rose, the light of ultimate 
blessedness, the harmony of happiness, these are borrowings from 
the arts of images of the delight that the arts provide. Even an 
instrumentalist theory of values pauses to linger over consumma- 
tory values, and any pragmatic test of goods has to translate good 
into pleasures felt, happiness enjoyed, good recognized and appreci- 
ated. , 

Ultimately all goods are intrinsic. That is one of the lessons 
of the arts. Intrinsically all goods are ultimate. That is another 
light that art lends to moral inquiry. If, as Aristotle suggests, 
happiness is man’s ultimate good because happiness is valued for 
itself, then each experience of art is a small instance of ultimate 
good, for in interaction with it nothing further is sought, nothing, 
for the time being, desired. In the experience of the arts, there 
are innumerable instances of ultimate good, each unique and quali- 
tatively different in kind as are goods experienced outside of the 
arts. There are two suggestions from the arts, then, as to the 
nature of ultimate good. One is that ultimate good is a name for 
the character of the ultimacy of goods wherever they are found; 
and ultimate good is also a name for the definitive character of 
good wherever it appears. Whatever is good, like a good painting 
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or a good poem, is good in and for itself, and not merely as an in- 
strument to goods beyond itself. 

There is another aspect of philosophy that is illuminated by the 
arts. Throughout the history of thought the relation of the im- 
mediate to the discursive, of the apprehended to the comprehended, 
of the intuited to the demonstrable, has been a problem for philoso- 
phers. In logic intuited axioms, in morals intuited goods or obli- 
gations, in knowledge intuited essences or immediately apprehended 
reality, have been contrasted with the technique of demonstration, 
of proof, of dialectic. The immediate has always been a problem 
to analysis, for by its very nature and by definition it defies analysis 
and eludes definition. If there is immediate experience, it can not 
be translated into the discursiveness of discourse or the periphrasis 
of exposition or proof. In the experience of the arts we have clearly 
the experience of the immediate. However complex the structure 
or the meaning of a symphony, a painting, a novel, or a poem, 
as experienced it is immediate. Whatever training goes to its ap- 
prehension, whatever elements of discrimination are made, esthetic 
experience is ultimately immediate. It must be directly felt and 
directly perceived. A great deal of esthetic analysis is an attempt 
to define the elements, physical, physiological, social, and psycho- 
logical, which enter as what Professor Pepper calls ‘‘the strands 
in the texture’’ of the esthetic experience. But there is, under- 
standably, considerable agreement among those who differently 
explain the esthetic experience, that it is marked by immediacy. 

Others than estheticians have, as pointed out above, been con- 
cerned and impressed with the fact of immediacy. At the beginning 
and the end of the process of knowledge, from sensation to beati- 
tude, certain essences are held to be immediate. Even in the most 
rationalistic theory of intelligence, there is an element of immedi- 
acy. For Plotinus, intelligibles are immediately beheld by in- 
telligence, the logos beholds the logoi. Finally, in religious specula- 
tions, the mystics have concentrated on the fact that in its simplici- 
ties and its ultimates all experience precedes and outruns analysis. 

The arts seem to offer key instances of immediacy. Even in 
those arts filled with discursiveness, as in literature, whatever is 
understood is fused with the mode of its communication. The most 
complex theology, as in Dante, becomes merged with the poetic 
expression of it. One may say that to be experienced at all estheti- 
eally, the ultimate must become immediate. But the immediate is 
the function of complex structures and complex psychological and 
social interactions. The relation of the analyzed to the immediate 
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is suggested for all experience by the relation of analysis to im- 
mediacy in the fine arts. Whatever is relevant to illumination of 
the immediate in the arts is similarly relevant to the immediate in 
other realms of value, that of affection and knowledge as well. 
The understanding of knowledge may borrow from the way in which 
analysis sharpens and focuses discrimination, the way in which 
elements and structure function as a single quality directly felt. 
Again, form and matter are traditional distinctions in the arts as 
well. But if one begins with the arts themselves and does not 
force conventional distinctions of form and matter upon them, the 
distinction between form and matter becomes vitalized by the ex- 
perience of form and matter in the arts. In the arts, the form is 
always the form of something, the matter is always formed. What- 
ever meaning is expressed by a work is expressed by a form which 
is never quite separable from the meaning. Forms can, by a 
process of abstraction, be separated from matter and meaning, or 
hypostatized into Platonic ideas. But forms in actual works of 
art are functions of a total organization of matter and meaning, 
organized and perceived and felt as one. The relation of form 
and matter in the arts can be used as an instrument for understand- 
ing the relation of form and matter in life and in the universe. 
It may indeed be suggested that the notion of a whole systemati- 
eally organized universe, all perfectly realized form, is borrowed 
from the experience we have in art. The conception of a universe 
is the extension of the experience of a work of art and not only 
the concept of a universe, but the conception, too, of perfect felicity 
or of perfection itself. For nowhere in social organization, no- 
where in life, is there the interpenetration of means and ends, of 
form, matter, and meaning such as is experienced both as immedi- 
ate and ultimate in the arts. What is there experienced is at once 
a hint of what possible perfections are, and a clue to what is sought 
for or understood by perfection in metaphysics and morals. 
Finally, the notion of meaning and the question of reality and 
truth, large as those issues are, can, I think, be aided by examina- 
tion of the arts. The arts obviously suggest areas of meaning, of 
significance, that are not susceptible of analysis into terms and 
propositions. The internal coherence, the inherent structure of a 
work of art, themselves communicate a sense of significance, not of 
something significant beyond the work of art, necessarily, but of 
something internally significant in it. The work adds up, makes 
Sense, is a system of musical or pictorial order. In the second place, 
there is something communicated, though in a different way from 
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what is communicated by propositions. In the familiar distinction: 
there is acquaintance with, rather than knowledge about. Quali- 
tative uniquenesses and abstract and recurrent types of experience, 
all these are meanings communicated by art. The tragic character 
of Beatrice is shown, not proved, a tragedy; the uniquenesses are 
given in an image, not argued in a syllogism. And there is at least 
a third sense of meaning, the sense in which things, persons, events, 
and objects are rendered emotionally important, intensely valued, in 
a work of art. There are all sorts of explanations of why this is 
so, but the sense in which uniqueness and typicalness and im- 
portance are communicated by works of art suggests at least a clue 
to meaning in both logic and being. They suggest that the arts 
are means for the communications of value, of uniqueness, of qual- 
ity, of types which propositions can not express. Meaning, or some 
special form of meaning, must be extended from propositions to 
forms other than propositions, and the nature of meaning itself 
possibly requires restatement in the light of such significance as is 
found and felt in esthetic experience, and such experience as that 
of love or worship where uniqueness, eternal type, and indubitable 
significance are encountered and realized. 

There are those who allege that there is not only meaning but 
truth found in works of art, and the literature of criticism is filled 
with terms such as ‘‘poetic’’ and ‘‘dramatic’’ and ‘‘moral’’ truth, 
by which terms is always implied a contrast with literal or scientific 
or propositional truth. 

For myself, I think there is only confusion to be found in using 
the same term for truth experimentally and demonstrably verifi- 
able and the sense of urgent and persuasive meaning and value in 
the arts. The poets and the prophets use images suggestive 
poignantly of things and ideas deeply cherishable not least because 
of the mode of their expression. But whether truth is a character- 
istic of works of art or not, the fact is that works of art do convey 
meanings so effectively that they are held to reveal truth. Such 
effects raise the whole question of the relation of image to literal 
statement, of myth to truth. The name ‘“‘truth’’ perhaps should 
be rescued for propositions, but we need perhaps a new term, ‘‘au- 
thenticity’’ or ‘‘revelation,’’ to identify that felt ultimacy, that ir- 
refutable quality which is experienced in art, in love, and in re- 
ligion. The arts suggest at least that something supplementary to 
scientific truth is present in the arts, something that requires 
another and less literal name. 


Irwin EDMAN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Philosophy and the Social Order: An Introductory Approach. 
GeorcE R. Geicer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. 
416 pp. $3.25. 


No reader of Professor Geiger’s provocative introductory text 
ean complain that he or she was not warned concerning its biases 
and major assumptions. The first words of the preface proclaim 
that ‘‘this book does not represent an objective approach to phi- 
losophy. It expresses a point of view, and attempts to handle a 
number of philosophical problems from that point of view. The 
orientation will be distinctly that of instrumentalism and human- 
ism; there is probably nothing in the general argument that will 
diverge very much from the teaching of John Dewey.’’ Stated 
another way, the author assumes ‘‘the acceptance (a) of the com- 
petence of human intelligence, and (b) of the sufficiency of natu- 
ralistic explanation.’’ Of course the words ‘‘competent’’ and 
“‘sufficient’’ are used relatively, and not absolutely. The claim is 
merely that ‘‘no other way is open save that of critical and intelli- 
gent inquiry. . . . Man will meet his difficulties through his intelli- 
gence, or he will run away from them’’ (pp. 7-8). 

The book is divided into two parts: the first 150 pages consist 
of an unconventionally conventional introduction to philosophy in 
Deweyan terms, while the remaining 250 pages present ‘‘some- 
thing of a special plea’’ for a Geigerian social order, somewhat to 
the left of the New Deal. It is evident that the second part, which 
voices an ardent plea for the application of ‘‘scientific humanism’’ 
to social difficulties, is the author’s main concern. What he seems 
to have written is an introduction to social philosophizing about 
contemporary issues by way of an instrumentalist version of tra- 
ditional philosophy; ‘‘nevertheless,’’ he insists, ‘‘it is philosophy 
rather than social problems to which the student is being intro- 
duced . . . the classical questions and answers of philosophy still 
_ seem to provide the correct etiquette of introduction’’ (p. 9). The 
beginning student is therefore obliged to undergo a rather half- 
hearted series of lessons in philosophical good manners before 
getting down to the wholehearted business of social reflection. He 
is told about metaphysics, and that positivists find it ‘‘non-sense’’; 
he is introduced to epistemology, only to discover that the author, 
with Dewey, prefers a ‘‘non-epistemological approach to knowl- 
edge.’? He may therefore be pardoned for wondering whether 
this traditional material in the first part is truly essential to an 
understanding of the issues discussed in the second? In other 
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words, Part I may be found too conventionally philosophical by 
the student whose primary interest is in social problems, and too 
superficial by the student who is seeking an introduction to phi- 
losophy as such. For it seems to prove that it is quite unneces- 
sary, and may even be harmful, to probe very far into the depths 
of metaphysics and epistemology in order to accomplish the main 
purpose of philosophy, that is, social reconstruction. 

The last chapter of Part I, which elaborates once more the 
famous five steps set forth by Dewey in How We Think, and the 
first three chapters in Part II, on ‘‘Scientific Method and Values,’’ 
‘‘Toward an Objective Ethiecs,’’ and ‘‘Values and the Social Sci- 
ences,’” form a more explicitly instrumentalist introduction to 
what is to follow. The author defines human values as ‘‘man’s 
long-time preferences, preferences in the general area encompass- 
ing his basic attitudes of life, his deep-rooted tastes and interests, 
his objects of respect and reverence’’ (p. 167); and maintains 
stoutly that values in that sense may be ‘‘verified’’ in varying de- 
grees. His principal example: ‘‘Men ought to be healthy’’ is 
interpreted to mean ‘‘if men achieve the condition of health, then 
they will be able to perform certain activities with efficiency, as- 
surance, zest, energy, and cheerfulness’’ (p. 179). ‘‘That men 
ought to be free from fear is a statement which has psychological 
and sociological implications susceptible to as rigorous demonstra- 
tion as hosts of factual commonplaces’’ (p. 181). Many would 
question whether such interpretations do full justice to what most 
men have meant by ‘‘ought’’; but the crux of this view, as the 
author recognizes, is the actual devising of ‘‘procedures and pre- 
dictions.’’ He concedes that ‘‘the operational aspect of scientific 
thinking has as yet little to show in this area of value .. . par- 
ticularly lacking are the operations, such as those in the physical 
or life sciences, which tie together entire fields of activity’’ (pp. 
180, 189). Surely the beginning student needs more examples of 
the concrete ways in which specific ‘‘oughts’’ may be established. 

Professor Geiger attacks ethics for being insufficiently scien- 
tific and social science for standing aloof from ethics. Yet he 
recognizes many of the dangers of merging the neighboring dis- 
ciplines. ‘‘The general content of happiness,’’ he argues, ‘‘is sup- 
plied by the mores of a given place and time: happiness becomes 
a function of a culture.’’ Thus ‘‘the standard for human value 
must somehow be located intramurally within a going technology, 
within a set of functional social ‘institutions.’’ Such a qualified 
cultural determinism emphasizes tradition, and makes it difficult. 
to justify the rebel against a going culture or technology. But 
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the author reaffirms the Deweyan fusion of instruments and goals: 
‘““The test of human value is the degree to which it manifests and 
preserves free intelligent inquiry.’’ Nevertheless, ‘‘concentration 
on methods can be and has been overdone... ,’’ but ‘‘it is a 
risk that must be taken if for no other reason than that such con- 
centration constitutes a powerful prophylactic against the obsti- 
nate concern with human values that are THappreNmety aloof”’ 
(pp. 289, 245-246, 248). 

‘‘Too frequently discussions of seteaan have the sound of an 
apologetic when they should ring with belligerency,’’ writes Pro- 
fessor Geiger in Chapter 9, and proceeds for the remaining three 
chapters to follow his own advice. It would be hard to find a 
better summary in outline of the case for New Deal liberalism, 
beginning with ‘‘the Laski of 1925-31’’ plus the reports of the 
National Resources Planning Board and the Brookings Institution, 
the whole comprising ‘‘a skeleton economic constitution for a demo- 
‘ eratic political system’’ of reciprocal duties and rights. The 
liberal-democratic philosophy ‘‘must still proclaim one great area 
of laissez-faire, that of civil liberties.’’ Yet that ‘‘must’’ has 
‘nothing absolutistic’’ about it. The case for a moderate amount 
of planning is argued as if it really needed to be. The sum total 
is a democratic socialism or collectivism with important qualifica- 
tions intended to preserve non-monopolistic private enterprise and 
‘“‘the functional representation of all economic groups’’ (pp. 261, 
275-276, 278, 285, 288, 343). 

The concluding chapters on ‘‘Philosophy and Education’’ and 
‘‘Scientific Humanism’’ exemplify the maxim that the best defense 
is a good offense, in that they endeavor to rebut the reproaches 
recently leveled against pragmatic naturalism by turning them 
against ‘‘the Hutchins-Adler axis’’ in education and the Neibuhrs, 
and Maritains in the field of religion. The author pleads for ‘‘a 
recovery of nerve’’ by a revival of ‘‘man’s faith in man’’ without 
absolutism or over-optimism or any expectation of achieving ‘ 
classic and convenient world’’ in this or any other generation. 
Students will certainly be led by this book to see some connection 
between philosophy and the social order, although it will be gen- 
eralized scientific method rather than traditional philosophy with 
which they will become most acquainted. Teachers of elementary 
courses who like to argue with a textbook as well as to expound 
it will find plenty of opportunities in Philosophy and the Social 
Order. Its author is unusually generous and good-natured in his 
treatment of controversial matters, and his zeal for scientific hu- 
Manism is likely to prove infectious. 


H. A. L. 
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Language and Religion in the Light of the Analysis of Signs. 
MERLE W. Boyer. Chicago. 1946. 20 pp. 


This short monograph is a selection from a doctoral disserta- 
tion submitted to the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
in 1940. The author writes under the influence of Henry Wie- 
man (‘‘value-structures of the universe’’) and mainly that of 
Charles W. Morris (the semiotics of discourse about values). The 
result is a suggestive blend of ideas about religion and religious 
utterance. 

The latter, or ‘‘religious discourse,’’ has two basic aspects, (a) 
its functioning directly in ‘‘religious living’’ or experience, and 
(b) its use as an instrument to investigate such functioning. In 
each of these it has three ‘‘dimensions’’: (7) the statemental or 
cognitive, (i) the esthetic, and (i) the technological. In (a), 
the cognitive use of language results in myth and allegory, which 
are the religious ways of asserting value-facts; the esthetic use is 
worshipful and devotional utterance, while the technological is the 
homiletic or hortatory speech as in sermons, aimed at the pro- 
duction of value-realizing actions. In (b), the corresponding di- 
visions are (7) theology (cognitively significant discourse about 
myth), (#) liturgies, and (1) homiletics. 

The author claims, with justification, that such a scheme is a 
powerful solvent of religious controversy and disagreement. This 
abstract and terminological formulation of the typical problems 
would have been more helpful, however, had it shown in detail the 
snarl of confliction of religious ideas and attitudes in a few actual 
concrete cases, and how to unravel it. Moreover, this would have 
made much more pointed the different functions or ‘‘senses’’ in 
which one is to take religious utterance, if he is to understand it 
for all it is worth. 

V. C. A. 


A Study of the Structure of Meaning in the Sentences of the Satiric 
Verse Characters of John Dryden. Sister Mary CHRYSANTHA 
Hoeruine. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
Press. 1946. ix + 133 pp. 


This well-written doctoral dissertation is a semiotic analysis of 
the ‘‘meaning’’ of Dryden’s Characters. The author’s aim is an 
appraisal of these verses in the light of a trichotomy: ‘‘ cognitive,” 
‘‘volitive,’’ and ‘‘affective’’ sense; or, in general, of the categories 
of ‘‘predicative’’ (cognitive) and ‘‘non-predicative’’ (affective 
and volitive) sentence-structures. Sister Hoefling is concerned to 
show that though cognitive significance does indeed dominate in 
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Dryden’s verse, a penetrating analysis reveals much ‘‘composite’’ 
meaning (a fusion of the cognitive and non-cognitive), with a 
deft artistry that subtly condenses and distorts what would other- 
wise be the too direct ‘‘senses’’ of his expressions. In this respect, 
his poetry is comparable to the more recent brand, and T. S. Eliot 
is wrong in supposing that such poetry as the Characters ‘‘re- 
stored English verse to the condition of speech.”’ | 

The thesis is supported by tables of the result of an extensive 
statistical count of the kinds of sentences (‘‘meaning-structures’’) 
in the Characters. These, and the way the author uses the gen- 
eral semiotic scheme, show that she tends too much to treat the 
“sense’’ of sentences from the point of view of grammatical form 
and even punctuation, thus neglecting the fact that words taken 
singly have logical and non-logical force, and that the grammatical 
syntax of a compound expression frequently belies or camouflages 
its main import. 

V.C. A. 


St. Thomas and Epistemology. Lovuts-Mariez Reais. (The Aquinas 
Lecture, 1946.) Milwaukee: Marquette University Press. 
1946. 96 pp. $1.50. 


In this engaging little lecture, Fr. Regis adopts the rhetorical 
device of imagining a polite philosophical encounter between Des- 
cartes, Kant, the Neo-Thomists, and St. Thomas Aquinas, turning 
on the question of the capacity of Thomist metaphysics to with- 
stand the Cartesian and Kantian epistemological critiques. Des- 
cartes states his case against scholastic metaphysics, in four and 
one half pages, while Kant runs through his critique of knowledge 
in six and one half pages. With similar brevity, the Neo-Thomists 
concede the validity of the critical method, and claim that it can - 
be used successfully to establish Thomism on a sound basis. The 
last word, running to some twenty-five pages, is given to St. Thomas, 
who deplores the efforts of his modern disciples to supply him with . 
an idealist epistemology, and pleads the case for his own authentic 
doctrine—as Fr. Regis understands it. 

It is obvious that a ninety-six page statement and solution of 
the epistemological problem involves a degree of generalization and 
simplification that waters it down to a matter of choice of terms in 
which it might be treated, leaving the problem itself intact. Thus 
Fr. Regis formulates the problem as that of exhibiting the prin- 
ciple of unity underlying the multiplicity of ‘‘knowledges,’’ and 
he offers as solution of this problem the statement that all human 
knowledge involves intelligence as material cause, Being as formal 
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cause, Man as efficient cause, and God (or participation in His in- 
finite perfection) as final cause. The shades of Descartes and 
Kant, at this point, have apparently been resolved into thin air, 
no more being heard from them. Thirty-six pages of notes serve 
to fill the void left by their dissolution. 

E. A. M. 


L’uomo e Dio. Appunti di critica. ANGELO Quarto D1 Pato. 
Napoli: Alfredo Rodinella. 1947. 137 pp. L. 200. 


The purpose of this volume is to draw the religious implica- 
tions of a certain hypothesis named ‘‘1’ipotes: det complesst,’’ which 
the author has been working out ever since the publication of his 
‘‘Critical Notes’? on Materia in 1928. The pity of the present 
book on Man and God is that its obscurity in human language will 
counteract any profundity it may contain about the divine. 

The author’s ‘‘mass hypothesis’’ states, in brief, that every- 
thing in creation is composed of ‘‘aggregates of factors’’ of ‘‘mat- 
ter or energy’’ passing through ‘‘three stages’’: ‘‘origin, develop- 
ment, end.’’ Each particular mass in time and space, material or 
spiritual, comes, grows, and goes, but the march of its constitutive 
_ factors endures forever. The ‘‘triadic essence’’ of the whole crea- 
tion is likened to the dialectic of the Neo-Platonist Scotus, whose 
theory of ‘‘becoming’’ comes ‘‘to reconcile’’ the ‘‘ascending 
process’’ of Parmenides, the ‘‘linear process’’ of Hegel, and the 
‘‘descending process’’. of Professor Carmelo Ottaviano, by con- 
ceiving being and non-being ‘‘contemporaneously’’ (p. 55). Un- 
fortunately, these varieties of dialectical procession are presented 
without expansion, but the historical reference suggests a clue to 
the mystery of the ‘‘mass hypothesis.’’ Like John Scotus Eriu- 
gena, who attempted to rationalize Christian dogma in terms of 
medieval logic, he seems to be trying the same thing in terms of 
modern science. 

The ‘‘mass hypothesis’’ is applied to the problems of religion, 
among which those of immortality and God are given special at- 
tention. As to the first, the author deduces that the prospect for 
human immortality lies in the ‘‘indestructible and perennial char- 
acter of the factors’’ (p. 14) that constitute man, such as his soul, 
thought, and feeling. Funerals, to be sure, are facts, but they 
record the death of single men, not of humanity. As to the sec- 
ond issue, the author needs no proof of God’s existence because he 
goes the way of all pantheism and actually spells out the equation: 
‘God = Being”’ (p. 29). 

P. R. 
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Introduccién a Bergson. José FerRaATER Mora. Buenos Aires: Edi- 
torial Sudamericana. 1946. 60 pp. 


This short Introduction to Bergson is a private edition of the 
Preface to the Spanish translation by Miguel. Gonzélez Fernandez 
of Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion. The author, a 
Spanish refugee in Latin America, is perhaps best known for his 
Diccionario de Filosofia which was reviewed in this JOURNAL some 
time ago (Vol. XLII, 1945, pp. 531-532). : 

Sr. Ferrater critically discusses the Bergsonian philosophy in 
the light of the history of Western philosophy and concludes that 
the Franco-Jewish philosopher pushes the Heraclitean flux to its 
ultimate consequences with his doctrine of durée réelle. The Berg- 
sonian extreme is called all kinds of names, old and new, but the 
one that the author sticks to more than any other is the ‘‘ism’’ he 
associates with William James, ‘‘radical empiricism.’’ Bergson, in 
short, represents the anti-Parmenides or the anti-Leibniz par ez- 
cellence in the whole history of Western thought, in that he sub- 
stitutes the principle of ‘‘sufficient fact’’ for the one of ‘‘sufficient 
reason’’ (p. 58). 

Using the grand old principle of polarity, Sr. Ferrater argues 
that Bergsonism has the defects of its qualities, in so far as it puts 
a ‘‘radical accent on one of the two poles between which philosophi- 
cal thought moves’’ (p. 59). However valid such objection may 
be on purely logical grounds, the irony of it all is that the argu- 
ment could well be irrelevant to Bergson himself, who is defending 
‘“‘the two sources of morality and religion,’’ not just one, in the 
very book for whose Spanish edition the Preface under considera- 
tion was written. A thinker with ‘“‘two sources’’ in Bergson’s 
sense could hardly be an extremist in philosophy, granting that he 
might be so in temperament. Even Ferrater, as a matter of fact, 
concedes that Bergson, due to his ‘‘extreme fidelity to things,’’ 
admits ‘‘at times’’ the ‘‘other pole’’ of rationalism (p. 59). 

P. R. 


En torno a la teodicea. Notas histéricas. Rocrer P. LABrousse. 
(Cuadernos de Filosofia, 4.) Tucumén: Universidad Nacional 
de Tucuman, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. 1945. 98 pp. 
$2.50 m./arg. 


According to the author’s Introduction, the natural rights doc- 
trine ‘‘rests on a theodicy, even though the latter may not always 
be made explicit’’ (p. 8). Thus, given the logical priority of the 
“problema de la teodicea’’ to that of natural rights, M. Labrousse 
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considers the above monograph as ‘‘the first part’’ of a study he has 
prepared on the ‘‘sources of natural rights’’ in Rousseau. 

The first two chapters give an excellent survey of Descartes’ 
theology. In spite of the fact that the philosophy of Descartes is 
usually interpreted as a ‘‘pure rationalism,’’ such is not the case as 
far as his theodicy is concerned. If one consults his Letters and 
Replies to Objections, he will discover that the ‘‘Cartesian God 
in itself is not rational’’ (p. 11). The followers of Descartes 
‘‘were perfectly aware’’ of his ‘‘voluntarist’’ conception of God 
and M. Labrousse takes two formidable critics of that conception, 
Malebranche and Leibniz, to prove his point. 

The fundamental thesis of the author is that the ‘‘rationalist 
theodicy’’ culminating in these two thinkers of the seventeenth 
century, which is compared with the moderate ‘‘Thomistic ration- 
alism’’ of the thirteenth century, ‘‘contributed strongly to the 
formation of the new spirit’’ (p. 98) of the Enlightenment. M. 
Labrousse is an historian of ideas and he sees not only the differ- 
ence between the ‘‘theocentric’’ and the ‘‘anthropocentric’’ char- 
acter of the bourgeois mind of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies respectively, but their similarity as well in their common 
appeal to reason. His approach is a good corrective for those who 
are tempted to make unwarranted ‘‘jumps’’ in history. 

P. R. 


Escritos filosoficos. Ropoutro Rivarota. Edicién y palabras pre- 
liminares de Luis Juan Guerrero. (Publicaciones de Filosofia 
Argentina, Tomo V.) Buenos Aires: Instituto de Filosofia, 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad de Buenos Aires. 
1945. xvi+ 279 pp. $10 m/arg. 


Professor Luis Juan Guerrero, Director of the Instituto de 
Filosofia, has edited the above volume in honor of the late Rodolfo 
Rivarola, who in 1896 was appointed the first professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Buenos Aires. The editor readily admits 
in his preliminary remarks that ‘‘Rivarola was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a philosopher’’ (p. ix), that is, he was not an ‘‘original’’ 
thinker. Nevertheless, the importance of these Philosophical 
Writings culled from the pen of the Argentine jurista, most of 
which are essays dealing with moral and social issues, lies in that 
they reveal how Rivarola was trying to combat the prevalent posi- 
tivism of his ‘‘generation of the ’eighties’’ with the weapons of 
‘‘Kantian criticism.’’ If this memorial volume does nothing else, 
it should at least serve to remind us that traditional positivism in 
Argentina did not rule unchallenged in its heyday, however weak 
the protest. 


P. R. 





